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FOOD WORDS.—XVIILI. 
I believe that year by year there is an advance on 
the part of the public towards the position of Friends, 


with whom education is a religious concern, and who 


would make the development of character always a | 


primary consideration. 
Wituiam W. BrrpsaLt. 


HOW LITTLE IT COSTS. 
How little it costs, if we give it a thought, 
To make happy some heart each day! 
Just one kind word or a tender smile, 
As we go on our daily way; 
Perchance a look will suffice to clear 
The cloud from a neighbor’s face, 
And the press of a hand in sympathy 
A sorrowful tear efface. 


One walks in sunlight; another goes 
All weary in the shade; 
One treads a path that is fair and smooth, 
Another must 
It costs so little! I wonder why 
We give it so little thought; 
A smile 


pray for aid. 


kind words—a glance—a touch! 
What magic with them is wrought. 


Open Window. 


OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS 
SWARTHMORE, 


CONFERENCE AT 


The Association of Friends’ Schools held a confer- 
ence at Swarthmore College on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 28th. This Association is made up of all prin- 
cipals and teachers in Friends’ schools and all teach- 
ers interested in Friendly education. It includes in 
its membership all members of Yearly Meetiig and 
General Conference Committees on Education and 
all members of monthly or other meeting committees 
having care of individual schools. The Friends’ 
schools are all within the limits of the three Eastern 
vearly meetings. New York Yearly Meeting has 
four schools. Two of these are boarding schools: 
one, Chappaqua Mountain Institute at Chappaqua; 
the other Friends’ Academy at Locust Valley, Long 
Island. There are the two large city schools, in New 
York city and Brooklyn, and one country school, 
under the care of Purchase Preparative Meeting. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting has four schools: the 
large, well equipped modern school in Baltimore city; 
a school of the same character, Thomas Sidwell’s 
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school in Washington city, which though not under 
the care of any meeting is on meeting property and 


is in every good sense a Friends’ school; and two loeal 
schools, that at Sandy Spring, Md., and one under the 
care of Menallen Monthly Meeting in Adams County, 
Pa. The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting schools now 
number twenty-three, including the three city schools 
in Philadelphia, now combined into one system; one 
large city school in Wilmington, Del.; Abington 
Boarding School; three local schools in New Jersey, 
and fifteen more or less flourishing local schools in 
Pennsylvania, mostly in or near the limits of Phila- 
delphia. There are besides these: George School, 
which is under the care of a special committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; Arthur H. Tomlin- 
son’s School, at Swarthmore, which is in no way offi- 
cially connected with the Society; and Swarthmore 
College, which is under the care of a Board of Man- 
agers, all of whom are Friends, but whose appoint- 
ment does not come from the Society in any official 
way. 

The meeting was presided over by Dr. Joseph 
Swain, of Swarthmore College, as president of the 
Association, and Margaret Eves, principal of Girard 
Avenue School, Philadelphia, as secretary. The sub- 
ject before the morning session, which began at 
10.30, was 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF FRIENDS as TEACHERS, 


The discussion was opened by Edward B. Rawson, 
principal of Friends’ Seminary, New York city. He 
said that he would take but little time to diseuss 
whether we need such a training school or not. We 
are too far along toward having one to take up that 
question now. It is true that the best teachers are 
born teachers, and that one cannot be made a teacher 
by all the training in the World if he is not more or 
less a born teacher. But your born teacher who has 
it in him to teach will get it out better if he has train- 
ing. This is recognized in all (or nearly all) other 
It is recognized that those who are to work in 
materials that are not so precious as the material the 
teacher has the moulding of, must have training. No 
one, however gifted he may be, is entrusted to build 
great bridges unless he has studied bridge materials, 
how to handle these materials and what finished 
bridges should be like. The value of training is not 
that by training you can make a teacher. It is that 
the one who ought to be a teacher is enabled by train- 
ing to make the most of his natural endowment as a 
teacher. The endowment and the life experience no 
training can give. 


lines. 


Let not that deter us from giving 
what we can in the way of training that will make 
that experience effective. 


There are already many normal schools. Are there 
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not enough? Why merely add to their number by 
establishing another at Swarthmore? Though there 


are a great many teacher training schools of varying | 


grade and excellence, there are not enough. It would 
be worth while to establish one more at Swarthmore, 


even though it should merely be one more and should | 


not be essentially different from the others. But the 
teacher training department at Swarthmore should 
be different. There is a distinctive work for it to do 
that is not being undertaken by any of the teacher 
training schools or departments now in existence. 

We believe in maintaining Friends’ schools. 
this is not simply that we may educate our children 
apart. It is that we have a distinct work to do in the 
educational field that is not being done in the neigh- 
borhoods in which we establish and maintain schools. 
We have not built up our Friends’ college simply to 
add one more to the number of colleges. The one 
thing that these schools and this college stand for, in 
so far as they are Friends’ schools and a Friends’ col- 
lege, is religion in education. The Friends’ schools 
that are truly Friends’ schools are the only ones 
where religion can enter in as a part of education 
without giving offence. That is why those of all sects 
freely send their children to our schools, from the 
Catholic to the one who claims to be hostile to all the 
sects. The religion of Friends is a religion without 
theology or having the faintest trace of theology. It 
is on theology that the sects divide. The test of re- 
ligion is life and living. 
measuring to this standard that is a part of the 
Friends’ school, and that makes it different from any 
other school. 

The teachers for these schools that are thus differ- 
ent must have a training that is different in the same 
way. Friends’ schools to be truly such must have 
teachers who hold the religious ideals for which our 
Society maintains who 


schools, are 


We would be 


the world. 


to hold them. Our teacher training department will 


be open to all, and would have adequate reason for | 


being were it only to send out Friendly teachers to 
the public and other private schools. 

Touching the curriculum, the speaker sketched in 
outline what should be the direction of the studies. 
(1) The child should be studied, his physical nature, 
his mind and its manner of growth, ete.; (2) the pur- 
pose of a school of the Friendly type and the purpose 
of education in its broadest sense, taking this up his- 
torically, contemporaneously and constructively (or 
prophetically); (3) the means, including buildings, 
apparatus, methods, ete., this also being taken up his- 
torically, contemporaneously and constructively; (4) 
the teacher, (a) personally and (b) relationally to 
the child, to the parents, to the committee or board 
of management, to the community. 


As to the qualifications of those who are to be | 


chosen to give instruction in such a Friendly training 


department these qualifications would be the same as | 


those of the teacher to be trained. In choosing a 


But | 


It is religion that is ever | 


thoroughly | 
grounded in the principles which underlie these ideals, | 
and who are eager to make these ideals effective in | 
glad also for teachers in | 
other schools to hold the same ideals, for all teachers | 
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teacher the considerations are health, intellectual 
equipment, religion, morals or character. Without 
the proper health the other qualifications would not 
make a teacher fitted for his work. Without the in- 
tellectual qualifications he could not be a teacher, 
however true and rich his character and however well 
grounded this character might be in the inwardness 
of religion. 


In the open discussion which followed, Thomas W. 
Sidwell, principal of the Friends’ School in Washing- 
ton, D. C., expressed his hearty approval of the pro- 
posed plan for training up more Friendly teachers. 
He had almost felt like giving up expecting to get 
Friends as teachers in his school. Of his fourteen 
teachers only three were Friends. He would wel- 
come and support any movement that would make 
this different. J. Eugene Baker, principal of Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, had been too busy hunt- 
ing Friends to suggest for the vacancies in his schools 
to have had time to think much over the subject for 
discussion. The teacher in the Friends’ school must 
be the best teacher possible. Not all Friends, by 
any means, make good teachers. Such a department 
could have as one of its functions to act in a sifting 
capacity, and to let those who gave promise of suc- 
ceeding better in other work than teaching know in 
time so that they might not make a life-time mistake. 
He hoped a school of practice might be a part of the 
plan. As to admission he would not have it the least 


lower than that of the other departments of the col- 


iege. ‘Those taking the teachers’ course should not 
be looked upon as having any easier or shorter 
course than those taking any other course of the col- 
lege. 

Mary Nichols Cox (Ph.D. of Cornell University ), 
principal of Chappaqua Mountain Institute, at Chap- 
paqua, N. Y., was very sceptical about the value of 
the normalite’s training, having had experience of a 
very unsatisfactory type of teacher as turned out by 
the normal school. She would have the training of a 
very high standard and would have a college diploma 
required for admission, believing that the pro- 
fessional teacher training should come only after 
a thorough college course had been completed. 
She would eliminate the foolishness that 
under tle name of child study. The most 
valuable part of any training would be lab- 
oratory work in actual teaching. Edward C. Wilson, 
principal of Friends’ School, Baltimore, had never 
known a time when it was so hard to secure properly 
qualified teachers who are members of the Society of 
Friends. He had always held, and felt firmer in the 
conviction than ever, that to have a Friends’ school 
that should really stand for the Friendly idea, we 
must have a majority of its teachers who are Friends 
by conviction. He had had great difficulty in finding 
Friends to fill several vacancies, especially for pri- 
mary work. Much would be gained by the establish- 
ing of such a center as this conference was looking 
forward to. There was a great field for Friends as 
primary and grade teachers. He thought that the 
last two years of college were superfluous for teach- 


goes 
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ers looking to such work. They had better leave col- 
lege at the end of the sophomore year and go into 
the lower schools as substitute and assistant teachers, 
of course without pay this first year. This would not 
apply to those expecting to teach in high school 
classes, unless they leave college before graduating. 
He would have no faith in any proposed training 
course at Swarthmore, unless it included real training 
with real children. It was hoped that there would be 
an adequate line of instruction on both the two- and 
four-year plan, and that the time would soon come 
when principals wanting teachers for any or all grades 
would confidently apply to the college for knowledge 
of those who have fulfilled the requirements at 
Swarthmore and who have subsequently proved by at 
least one year of probation that they are qualified by 
training, adaptability and character to meet the re- 
quired test. 

Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, professor in West Chester 
State Normal School, thought the principal cause of 
any decline of Friends’ schools was due to the lack of 
professional training. Swarthmore’s school of educa- 
tion should be of the highest college standard. It 
should be such as to have the respect of every other 
department of the college. In many colleges the nor- 
mal department is looked down on because of its 
lower grade of work. This should not be the case at 
Swarthmore. Jane Rushmore, of Philadelphia, took 
exception to Edward C. Wilson’s suggestion that the 
junior and senior years in college were not of value 
to the primary teacher. Edward Wilson said that the 
fact is that few or none who have taken the full col- 
lege course are willing to take primary places. 
Others only take primary work till they can get 
higher positions. President Swain agreed with this, 
but called attention to the salary element that enters 
in here. College graduates do not want primary 
places, because these places are poorly paid. When 
they are paid as their importance warrants the pro- 
portion of highly-educated young people who will go 
into primary work as a profession may be different. 

Herschel Norris, principal of Wilmington Friends’ 
School, had started out with a prejudice in favor of 
the college graduate, but experience in selecting 
teachers had brought him to value normal training 
even if without adequate college training. He ad- 
vocated full college course and then normal training. 
He would not have the college standard one whit low- 
ered in the case of those preparing to teach. In his 
school with sixteen teachers only four were Friends, 
largely because he could not get Friends with normal 
training. Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore 
College, called attention to what professional training 
in Germany had done for primary teaching, it being 
the custom now for some of the most gifted men to 
prepare themselves definitely for lower grade work, 
which is as well paid as the higher. 

Louis B. Ambler, principal of Abington Friends’ 
Boarding School, was heartily in favor of the pro- 
posed training department. He felt just a little sym- 
pathy with Mary N. Cox’s criticism of the normal 
product. In the large normal classes that are turned 
out every year much sorting is necessary in order to 
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find suitable primary and grade teachers, and high 
school work is left practically without trained teach- 
ers as far as the normals are concerned. Here is an 
important field for the new department at Swarth- 
more, even though it had not in addition its own dis- 
tinct field. 

Nathaniel Richardson, a member of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Educational Inter- 
ests, was glad that it seemed assured that the new 
department would be on a college basis. He felt that 
the matter of a practice school was a vital question. 
As a business man, it seemed to him impractical to 
try to train teachers without a practice school as a 
laboratory. Thomas W. Sidwell did not see why it 
need be taken for granted that there would be no 
practice school. He would suggest as material the 
children of the professors of the college, and asked 
if they would object to having their children thus 
practiced upon. 

President Swain made a brief statement as to the 
progress thus far made toward starting the training 
department as a regular part of the college. The edu- 
cational section of the Central Committee of Friends’ 
General Conference had first taken the concern up in 
a practical way. While means have not as yet been 
secured to put the department at once on a permanent 
basis, the committee had undertaken to raise sufti- 
cient funds to make a tentative start next fall. The 
work then begun will be of college rank. While no 
provision has as yet been made for the practice 
school, there seemed at present to be no reason why 
such a school might not be looked forward to in con- 
nection with the new department. 

Edward B. Rawson, in closing, made an earnest de- 
fence of the normal schools and of the work the nor- 
mal movement had accomplished. But admitting all 
to be true that had been said in criticism of the nor- 
mal schools, it simply made all the stronger the argu- 
ment for establishing a teacher training department 
such as it is proposed to have at Swarthmore. A 
teacher put through a training course with the 
Friendly attitude and atmosphere could not come out 
such a product as had been criticised as the typical 
normalite. As to the practice school, he had taken 
that for granted as a later development as plans pro- 
gressed. Admission should be of the same rank as 
that for the other college courses. The department 
should not be a separate school in any sense, but 
should be a course of equal value with the other col- 
lege courses. 

During an intermission at noon, luncheon was 
served in the college dining room. 

At 2.15 the afternoon session assembled. The ad- 
dress of the conference was made by President 
Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O., his subject being the “ Teacher and 
His Place in the Progress of Civilization.” 

R. Barciay Spicer. 








It is given to none of us to complete any tasks that 
are worth living for. The best any one can do is to 


work up to the quitting line, as though life were un- 
ending and the tasks never to be completed.—Unity. 
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APPEAL OF FIFTY-TWO CONGO MIS- 
SION ARIES. 


After the publication of the official report of King 
Leopold’s Commission of Inquiry into the conditions 
of the Congo State, it has been asserted that the 
changes suggested by the commission have been 
made and that conditions have materially improved. 
This is contradicted by the following letter, signed by 
fifty-two missionaries, eighteen of whom are from the 
United States. These missionaries represent seven 
different countries, and include Dr. George Grenfell, 
Dr. Leslie and Mr. Forfeit, who have been quoted 
as defenders of the Congo administration: 


“ Kinchassa, Stanley Pool, 
‘‘ Congo Independent State, 
* 11th January, 1906. 

“We, the undersigned evangelical missionaries 
from Great Britain, the United States of America, 
Canada, Germany, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, 
working on the Congo, many of whom have been in 
the country for over twenty years, being assembled 
at our third General Conference at Kinchassa, Stan- 
ley Pool, desire to place on record our views as to the 
present state of affairs in this country. We had 
hoped when we last met two years ago that some ame- 
lioration of the unhappy condition of things existing 
would be effected, but we profoundly regret to state 
that in many parts of the land this condition is still 
unaltered. 

“We are greatly disappointed that the Memorial 
presented to the Sovereign of the State through the 
Governor-General on Ist March, 1904, has elicited 
no reply. 

“ We regret that the report of the Commission of 
Enquiry, as published, does not convey to the general 
public an adequate impression of what has occurred, 
since so much evidence presented has been omitted, 
or only referred to in very modified terms. 

* Although we recognize the courtesy of the Com- 
missioners and their impartiality in hearing evidence, 
und feel gratified by the fact that their findings have 
entirely justified the attitude taken by missionaries 
and others in exposing the terrible state of affairs, 
we still feel that the reforms suggested are merely 
palliative, leaving untouched the main root of the 
evil, which we all recognize to be the system in force. 
On the one hand, this svstem, wherever applied, robs 
ihe native of his right to the free use of the land and 
its products, and on the other compels him to labor 
as a serf under the name of taxation, while for the 
most part practically nothing is being done for the 
good of the native thus taxed. 

“ We are convinced that the atrocities which have 
been abundantly proved, and which still continue to 
be perpetrated, no less than the general oppression re- 
sulting from this so-called taxation, are the natural 
outcome of the system adopted, of the radical altera- 
tion of which we see no sign. 

“ Several missionaries present (from the Interior) 
have testified that the acts of oppression complained 
of are still practiced, and despite the recommenda- 


uons of the Commission, practically no attempts have 
been made to change the old regime. We earnestly 
protest against this continued disregard for all the 
appeals and evidence laid before the authorities. 

‘** We also emphatically protest against the repeat- 
ed refusal to sell sites for mission stations to our so- 
cieties, contrary to the provisions of the General Act 
of the Conference of Berlin. We have never been 
other than loyal to the State, and have borne this and 
other grievances, which we would have more strongly 
protested against, but that we hoped they were only 
a passing phase of affairs. 

“ We have no object in view but that of the inter- 
ests of humanity, and the desire that the natives shall 
not be caused to disappear from off the face of the 
earth. And so we would utter again our solemn pro- 
test against the terrible state of affairs still existing in 
the Congo State, and we appeal in the name of jus- 
tice, liberty and humanity to those who value these 
blessings to help in every lawful way to secure them 
for all the Congo peoples. 

* Trusting in Almighty God, we send forth this 
our protest and appeal.” 

Secretarv Root has taken the stand that the United 
States Government does not share the supervisory 
powers of the Berlin signatories, but has since ex- 
pressed his willingness to consider further informa- 
tion as to facts, or suggestions of action along other 
lines. Ihe Congo Reform Association urges the writ- 
ing of personal letters to Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. Memorials having the same pur- 
pose might be sent by churches and societies. The 
tollowing form of personal letter is suggested: 

“ As one of your constituents, I take the liberty of 
writing to you in regard to a Memorial now before 
Congress relative to the situation in the Independent 
State of the Congo. I respectfully request that you 
will do all within vour power to secure action by our 
Government favorable to an international inquiry 
with a view to authoritative adjudication of the issues 
to which those conditions are related.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


I sing the Sunday School Superintendent and his 
work. Patience and a sense of duty are his compan- 
ions, and his reward lies in the satisfaction of serving 
a great cause. When sober judgment makes up its 
report, he is not forgotten; but in the common rou- 
tine of church life he fails of proper recognition. 

I may be mistaken, but there seems to be a reluc- 
tance on the part of those competent to take this po- 
sition, somewhat different from days gone by. In 
Massachusetts such men as Governor Andrew, Gov- 
ernor Robinson, Governor Long, Governor Rice, and 
others, have been superintendents of Sunday Schools. 
They were in such positions before they were chief 
executives of the Commonwealth, and it is to be pre- 
sumed when out of office they still had the same 
habits. All of which indicates that the place is big 
enough for the biggest and best men. It cannot be 
because a Sunday School superintendency is inade- 
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quate that men decline to assume its duties. I antici- 
pate a reaction when different feelings will prevail 
and the hardships of securing a superintendent will 
be lessened. 

Mr. Marion Lawrance well says, “ No officer in 
the church holds a more responsible position that the 
superintendent of the Sunday School.” Rev. George 
W. Mead writes in somewhat the same vein, “‘ The 
ideal superintendent is not a man necessarily of un- 
usual talent in half a dozen different directions, but 
is a man who realizes to the bottom the importance of 
the Sunday School work, and who is willing to give 
himself to it.” He is a general of the Sunday School 
forces. He must have wisdom and energy, tact and 
decision. He must also maintain enthusiasm in the 
face of routine. He must be on good terms with the 
minister, the parents, as well as with the teachers. 
He must appear to consult everybody’s wishes and 
yet carry out his own plans. 

But I meant in saying that the scope of influence 
from such a character is hard to estimate, that a Sun- 
day School superintendent touches young life in un- 
told ways. His example, friendship, leadership, asso- 
ciation in so many ways when meeting and teaching 

all this means he has entered into the lives of many 
who go out into the world. Beyond doubt they turn 
back in mature life with love and regard for him who 
stood before them from Sunday to Sunday.—Edward 
A. Horton, in the Christian Register. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—III. 


Israel’s earliest historical reflections seem to have 
been expressed rhythmically. In the transition period 
between nomadie and agricultural life, when tribes 
were contending with tribes for the possession of the 
land of Canaan, when some were proving themselves 
strong and others weak, there developed a kind of 
oracular poetical utterance. The patriarchal fathers 
were thought of as having prophesied the character- 
istics and relative positions of different tribes. An 
example of such an utterance will be found in Gen. 
ix, 25-27. 

Cursed be Canaan! 

Lowest of servants shall he be to his brethren. 
Blessed be Yahweh, the god of Shem, 

And let Canaan be his servant. 

God enlarge Japheth, 

And let him dwell in the tents of Shem, 

And let Canaan be his servant. 

This must come from a period when the Canaanite 
tribes were in subjection to Israel and when other 
tribes supposed to have descended from Japheth were 
contributing people and treasure to the “ tents of 
Shem.” Such a period may have existed during some 
prosperous time in the period of the Judges, or per- 
haps not until the time of Solomon. The song intro- 
duces an element of the later Hebrew poetry—the 
refrain. The thrice-repeated curse of Canaan points 
out also the purpose of the utterance which is exul- 
tation over the low condition of the Canaanites. 

Another example of this kind of literature is found 
in Gen, xxvii, 27-30. 
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ISAAC’S BLESSING OF JACOB. 
Behold, the smell of my son, 
As the smell of a field which Yahweh hath blessed; 
May God give to thee of the dew of heaven, 

And of the fatness of the earth, 

And abundance of corn and wine; 

May peoples serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee; 

Pe thou a hero to thy brethren, 

Let the sons of thy mother bow down to thee. 
Cursed be those cursing thee, 

And blessed be those blessing thee. 

This may have been a form of blessing used by 
many fathers in blessing a first-born son. For, no 
doubt, this oracular literature represented an actual 
custom of the old father blessing his sons shortly be- 
fore his death. And the very belief in the power of 
words uttered at the time of death would cause a 
feeling that the fortunes of any tribe must be ex- 
plained by the blessing and cursing theory. Any 
tribe that was prosperous must have received the 
blessing, the unsuccessful tribe must have missed it. 
So Esau is represented as having missed the blessing 
by the strategy of his younger brother and the old 
father as being unable to give him anything but the 
negative of the previous blessing. 


XXVii, 
39, 40.) 


(Gen. 
ISAAC’S BLESSING OF ESAU. 


Behold, far from the fatness of the land shall be thy dwelling, 
And far from the dew of heaven, 

And by thy sword thou shalt live, 

And thy brother thou shalt serve. 

And it shall come to pass that when thou shalt exert thyself, 
Thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck. 

Of course this is a song representing the relation- 
ship of Israel and Esau, from the point of view of 
Israel. The Esau tribes would not care to sing it! 

Probably there are parts of other tribal songs in 
Gen. xxiv, 60; Gen. xxv, 23; Gen. xlviii, 15, 16, 19, 
20. But the great collection of them is found in 
Gen. xlix, 2-27,’ where they have been collected 
and put into the mouth of the dying Jacob. The two 
tribes that receive the greatest blessings are Judah 
and Joseph, hence the collection was probably made 
when they were in ascendancy. The scepter of Ju- 
dah mentioned in verse 10 would indicate that a line 
of kings had been established in Judah. A genera- 
tion or two after the separation of Israel and Judah 
would be a possible date, and perhaps the Joseph and 
Judah songs originated then. 

From a literary standpoint some of these songs are 
of interest because of their highly figurative lan- 
guage. 


“ Joseph is a fruitful bough, 
A fruitful bough by a fountain; 
His branches run over the wall.” 


“ Naphtali is a hind let loose,” ete. 


All this oracular literature is of more interest for 
its place in the development of Hebrew literature 
than for its intrinsic value. It is the germ out of 
which the prophetic literature of the eighth century 
grows and later apocalyptic literature. 


You can never tell what fruit a good deed will 
bear, nor when it will ripen. 


1 Read in Revised Version. 
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In the Book of Revelations there is a description 
of heaven which likens it to the things we have seen 
here on earth. The walls are of jasper, the gates are 
of pearl, the streets are of gold, and the King is 
seated on a throne of glory. The writer who had the 
vision could conceive of the life of the spirit after 
death only in the terms of this life. In other parts 
of the Bible there are references to a lake of fire and 
brimstone into which it was said the bodies of sinners 
would be cast. While there are members of all the 
Christian Churches who have outgrown these con- 
ceptions, there are still thousands, as is evidenced by 
recent preaching, who believe in a material heaven 
and a material hell. 

When the Bible was written there was no idea of 
the solar system, with the planets revolving around 
a central sun; neither was it known that the stars are 
suns and centers of other systems similar to our own. 
The earth was supposed to be flat, with the home of 
the blessed somewhere above and the abode of the 
wicked somewhere beneath. Thus it was that the 
prophet of those times had the vision of Elijah 
ascending bodily to heaven. With the knowledge 
that we have to-day we may think of disembodied 
spirits as living in the ethereal spaces which separate 
the planets from the sun and the suns from one an- 
other; but we cannot locate or even conceive of a 
material heaven where the spirits of all the virtuous, 
having taken possession of their resurrected bodies, 
may live forever. Neither can we conceive of a ma- 
terial place of torment, where the bodies of sinners, 
also resurrected, are to suffer through all the ages vet 
to come. 

With the change in our thought of the life after 
death there inevitably comes to us a different idea of 
salvation from the one that has been generally taught. 
The great mass of people outside of the churches, es- 
pecially those who are close observers of social con- 
ditions, will not accept a theology which teaches that 
some men are saved and others eternally lost, not be- 
cause of what they are or of what they do, but be- 
cause they believe or disbelieve certain dogmas. Tak- 
ing our neighbors round about us, we ean seldom tell 
by their conduct or character whether or not they 
have experienced the change known as conversion. 
There are some church members who are mean and 
coarse and cowardly; there are some that have made 
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no profession of Christianity who are generous and 
brave and pure. Among the Jews, Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, Brahmans, there are many who have come 
into close communion with God and are walking in 
the light that is given them. Surely a Father who 
loves all his children, and is both just and merciful, 
will not class these as sinners, and receive into the 
kingdom of heaven only those who believe that they 
are saved by the death of Jesus on the cross. 

Are we not ready to admit that so far as Christians 
are concerned it is the life of the Master rather than 
his death that saves us from sin? The more closely 
we come in touch with him, and the more familiar we 
are with the story of his life, the greater becomes our 
desire to know and do the will of the Father. The 
mission of Jesus here on earth was to lead men to 
higher things. The disciples who were much with 
him grew unconsciously to a nobler stature. When 
he sent them away for a time to preach the good tid- 
ings to others, they found that a méasure of the same 
divine power so fully manifested in him was given to 
them also, as it will be given to others who are willing 
to receive and use it. 

When Jesus was yearning over those who had not 
yet accepted his message, he said: “ I came that they 
may have life,and that they may have it abundantly.” 
To come into possession of this abundant life two 
things are necessary: first, there must be healthy 
growth, and souls grow by reaching upward toward 
the light and outward for the good that is in other 
lives; secondly, there must be such service as they 
only can give who are willing to use their talents, 
whether one or five, according to their opportunities. 
There can be no death for any who during their years 
here on earth grow steadily Godward, rejoicing in the 
doing of work that adds in some way to the welfare 
and happiness of their fellowmen. 

Concerning the life hereafter we are at liberty to 
believe what is most helpful to us. But as there is no 
dividing line here between the righteous and the sin- 
ners, it is not unreasonable to think that there will 
be no sharp and sudden division after death, that 
soul growth will yet be possible, and that each soul 
will have all the heavenly joy it is prepared to 
receive. 


The trial of Doctor Crapsey for heresy is very in- 
teresting reading. It is charged against him that. he 
has intentionally expressed disbelief in the divinity 
of Christ, the conception of the Holy Ghost, the Vir- 
gin birth, the bodily resurrection and the Trinity. 
In a statement defining his position Dr. Crapsey 
claims that he uses the creed daily and sincerely, but 
that he gives its terms such interpretation as seem 
to him most in accord with the Bible and also with the 
ways of God as he sees them in nature and in his own 
soul. The following is one of the fifteen extracts 
from his book, “ Religion and Politics,” used as evi- 
dence against him: 

“ Jesus did not sueceed because he was born of a 
virgin or because he was reported to have arisen bod- 
ily from the dead. These legends concerning him are 
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the result, not the cause, of the marvelous suecess of 
the man. These stories were told of him only because 
the simple folk could in no other way adequately ex- 
press their conception of the greatness of Jesus. 
Only a virgin-born could be as pure as Jesus; only a 
son of God could be as great as Jesus; only a life 
more powerful than death could have the strength of 
Jesus. The creeds of Christendom are of value not as 
historical statements, for the primitive and medieval 
Christian had no historic sense. . . . 

“When we come to know Jesus in his historical 
relations we see that miracle is not a help. It is a 
hindrance to an intelligent comprehension of his per- 
son, his character and his mission. 

“We are not alarmed, we are relieved, when scien- 
tific history proves to us that the fact of his miracu- 
lous birth was unknown to himself, unknown to his 
mother and unknown to the whole Christian commun- 
ity of the first generation.” 


It is evident that set creeds are proving more and 
more of a stumbling block to those whose concern is 
religion rather than theology. A candidate before 
the Allegheny Presbytery said last week: “I accept 
the declaratory statement with a liberal interpreta- 
tion. I do not believe God predestines any one to be 
lost.” The ministers and laymen present are said to 
have been astounded by this reply. There was a long 
conference. Then a copy of the revised Confession 
of Faith, adopted by the General Assembly, was ob- 
tained. Therein it was found that the doctrine of 
God’s eternal decrée is held in harmony with the doc- 
trine of his love for all mankind. The candidate ac- 
cepted this and the examination proceeded to a satis- 
factory termination. 


Mary H. Hunt, the world’s leader of Scientific 
Temperance Instruction, died at Dorchester, Mass., 
on the 28th of last month. She has left a legacy of 
inestimable value to American school children. In 
1882 our public schools taught nothing regarding the 
effects of alcoholic liquor upon the human system. 
Not a single State had a law on the subject. Since 
1904 every public school in the United States has 
been required by law to teach the effects of alcohol. 
This is Mary H. Hunt’s life achievement, backed by 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and now 
supported by the combined public sentiment of the 
church, the home and the unprejudiced intelligent 
citizenship of the entire country. This is her last 
message to America: “ According to the census of 
1890 there are more than 22,000,000 children of 
school age in the United States who are under tem- 
perance education laws. All American citizens 
should defend these laws as they would the flag it- 
self.” 


* The President might have made another applica- 
tion of his discourse about the man with the muck- 
rake,” says the Christian Register. ‘ The proper 
use of the muck-rake in the hands of the husbandman 
is the collecting of fertilizing material for use in the 


enrichment of the soil, in preparation for the coming 
crop. Bunyan put in a peril for all time the man 
who, with his eyes cast down, never saw anything but 
the filth and refuse of the barnyard, and spent his 
time with no higher thought than the turning over 
and over again of what, considered in itself, was 
worthless waste material. The man who wields the 
moral muck-rake because he enjoys the occupation 
is a poor creature. His gossip is scandalous and his 
influence bad. But the man who, against his will and 
liking, for the sake of the good he may do to society, 
consents to give his time and attention to the muck 
heap of dishonor and unrighteousness in society, busi- 
ness and public life, is a benefactor. He stirs the 
unsightly heap of rubbish only that he may remove it 
and put it to use to increase the crop of righteousness 
and virtue elsewhere.” 


Now that the Citizens’ Committee of San Fran- 
cisco has the relief work wel! in hand, President 
Roosevelt requests that hereafter all contributions be 
sent directly to the chairman, James D. Phelan, in- 
stead of to the Red Cross Society. The new army 
buildings to be erected in San Francisco are to be of 
steel, instead of brick and stone, as was planned be- 
fore the earthquake. Contributions for the relief of 
the California sufferers still continue. The Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor has 
issued an appeal to all organized labor in the country 
to contribute one day’s pay to the sufferers from 
earthquake and fire. 


Seott Nearing, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Committee, in an address before the 
Philadelphia Woman Suffrage Society, spoke of the 
efforts of the committee to enforce the recent child 
labor laws, and of the disgraceful lack of sanitary ar- 
rangements in many factories. He stated that last 
year the forty factory inspectors of Pennsylvania 
brought up twenty-two cases for prosecution, while 
the twenty-five inspectors in Illinois reported one 
thousand cases, which were prosecuted and fined. The 
speaker advocated shortening the hours of labor for 
children, and asked if it is reasonable that employees 
in the City Hall work but thirty-three hours a week 
while children over fourteen are required to work 
sixty hours. 


The mural paintings which various Catholie organ- 
izations say should not be placed in the new State 
Capitol at Harrisburg were mentioned several times 
by persons attending the recent meeting of the Phila- 
delphia County Federation of Catholic Societies, on 
the ground that the pictures show historical inaccu- 
racies and religious bigotry. The Executive Commit- 
tee reported that a resolution of protest had been 
sent to the president of the State Capitol Commission 
and to Governor Pennypacker, to which courteous r« 
plies had been received. 








“ Blessed is the boy who finds his Father’s house 
everywhere he goes.” 
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PLAINFIELD CONFERENCE. 


At the meeting house at Plainfield, N. J., a confer- 
ence was held on Seventh-day and First-day after- 
noon, the 21st and 22d of Fourth month, 1906. Be- 
sides the Plainfield Friends there were present a num- 
ber of Friends from other neighborhoods. At the 
evening session questions were assigned to different 
persons for answer and to the meeting for discussion. 
These questions related to the attendance at our 
meetings, the meeting house as a center of neighbor- 
hood activities, to the use of the Bible or other litera- 
ture in our meetings, and the duties of elders and 
ministers. Among those who spoke were Joel Bor- 
ton, George T. and Marcia Powell, Henry M. Havi- 
land, Henry W. Wilbur, Margaret Vail, Leslie Pal- 
mer, Samuel and Martha Willits, Barclay Spicer and 
Sarah Conrow Hutchinson. 

Among the thoughts developed were that the 
principal qualification of an elder is an earnest, dis- 
cerning &8pirit, and this is sometimes found in youth. 
Old age is not, per se, a qualification. As to the oeca- 
sional use of the Bible in meetings for worship, there 
was diversity of expression. Fear was expressed that 
such use might result in a ritualism without inspira- 
tion; but on the other hand the thought was offered 
that it might be ritualism to bar it out utterly by in- 
flexible rule or custom; that as George Fox and the 
early Friends did not hesitate to read and expound 
parts of the Bible when they thought right, it 
might be valuable for us occasionally in the same 
way to read the Bible, and thereby maintain the same 
freedom and privilege. It was also suggested that 
possibly small meetings, where there is commonly no 
speaking, might receive inspiration from occasional 
reading from the Bible. 

Attendance at meetings will be better when we 
realize our duties to each other. We come too much 
to listen and too little to help. We should make peo- 
ple want to come by showing love toward them. 
Speak to young people about taking part in the meet- 
ing work. When strangers come do not be satisfied 
by merely shaking hands with them, being courteous 
to them. Strangers appreciate the kindly feeling 
shown, but very often they find they do not get into 
the inner circle of Friendliness; no matter how much 
they come, there appears still to be a reserve, they 
are held off from real fellowship. 

On First-day morning the meeting and First-day 
school at Plainfield were attended by the visiting 
Friends. Joel Borton spoke. A prayer was offered 
by William Williams, a resident minister. Henry W. 
Wilbur attended New York city meeting. 

On First-day afternoon Henry W. Wilbur spoke on 
the principles and testimonies of the Society, in which 
he said that no church service required so much prep- 
aration from the worshiper as does our simple form. 


The people who take society as an escape from 
work are putting it to its proper use; but when it be- 
comes the thing worked for it distorts all the rela- 
tions of life.—Edith Wharton. 
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BUCKS FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The meeting of Bucks First-day School Union, in 
Doylestown, Pa., on the 28th, was well attended and 
full of life. In the morning statistical reports of the 
various First-day schools were read. 

The committee appointed to visit and encourage 
Bristol First-day school reported that this school had 
been visited by some one nearly every First-day for 
several months, and that there had been an increase in 
numbers and interest; the school consists of an adult 
class only. This committee was continued and en- 
larged so that it might give assistance to other schools 
also. 

The first question taken up in the afternoon was, 
“Is a revision of the Discipline desirable?” The 
discussion was opened by Leslie Griscom, of Make- 
field First-day school. He said that in order to con- 
sider this question intelligently one must be familiar 
with the Discipline and with the needs of the Society 
of Friends at the present time. He then called atten- 
tion to some passages that might be improved by 
omission, alteration or addition. Among these were 
the paragraph on birthright membership; the passage 
which advises the teaching of the miraculous concep- 
tion and ascension of Jesus; the exclusion of ministers 
from acting as arbitrators; the section which con- 
demns music; and the manner of answering the 
queries. In conclusion he said that while the Disci- 
pline should contain nothing in the nature of a creed, 
it should set forth clearly “that the Society of 
Friends regards all men as brothers, being children 
of the same Heavenly Father. It therefore is organ- 
ized for the good of all whom its influence can reach, 
whether members or not. Individual members and 
the Society as a whole have been active in the past in 
various good works. It remains for us to study and 
work out the new problems that are presented from 
day to day.” 

A paper written by John S. Williams and read by 
Ella Carter advised that for the present what is some- 
times called “ the creed in the Discipline ” be allowed 
to remain. He said that it is not wise to cause any to 
feel left out in the cold. It is best to let it alone as 
long as it gives strength and solace to some of our 
members, as it is only an advice and can hurt no one. 

Professor Nutt would call the Discipline a “ Book 
of Advices.” He thought it should not contain mat- 
ter concerning which there is not general unity. 


Anna C. Atkinson said that it is more important to 
live up to the Discipline than to make changes in it. 

Evan T. Worthington said that the Society of 
Friends was founded on the Scriptures and on the in- 


ward light, and he thought that the Discipline should 
stand as it is. 


Harry J. Shoemaker advised all to live up to all of 
the Discipline that is in accord with their views. 

Barclay Eyre hoped the queries would continue to 
be answered, and that meetings would not allow the 
answering to be a mere formality. 


Elizabeth Lloyd wanted the passage changed which 
advises against music; she thinks that there is much 
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more danger of Friends.‘ squandering their time ” 
novel reading than in music. 

The question, ““ Would inter-church conferences 
between the Society of Friends and the other 
Churches create a better understanding, and be of 
mutual benefit?” was answered by several Friends, 
generally in the affirmative. 

The feeling was that there was much common 
ground upon which churches should work together, 
but that different denominations are necessary in or- 
der to meet differing human needs and desires. 

The closing hour was oceupied by Henry W. Wil- 
bur, who gave a talk on “ Leadership.” He stated as 
a general principle that there is no place in a relig- 
ious society for arbitrary leadership. Leaders must 
know how to follow as well as to lead. They must 
mis down lines of effort and keep themselves in the 
background while others are doing the work. There 
should be preparation for the meeting for worship; a 
man should so live during his six working days that 
when he goes to meeting on First-day he 
into its spirit. 


in 


‘an enter 
Besides this general preparation our 
leaders must know something of the history of the 
movement of which we are a part, and must have en- 
thusiasm for the enlargement of this movement. 
Then, first, last and all the time the teachers and fol- 
lowers must be followers of the spirit of truth which 
meets the witness in every human heart. 


EASTER CONFERENCE AT WOODBROOKE. 


Representatives of the Friends’ Social Union 
; England} filled to overflowing the accommodation 
possible at the Woodbrooke Settlement [near Bir- 
mingham | on the occasion of the Easter Conference. 
Last year, when the meeting was held at Sealby, in 
June, the papers were chiefly contributed by mem- 
bers. ‘This year nearly all the lectures were given by 
men or women outside the Society of Friends, and 
not connected in any way with the Union under whose 
aupsices they spoke. Amongst those present at the 
conference were B. Seebohm Rowntree and Lydia 
Rowntree, who acted as host and hostess; George 
Cadbury, Jr., Henry Cadbury, Edwin Gilbert, Agnes 
Barrow (hon. secretary), Lucy F. Morland, Amy C. 
Morland, Theodore and Helen N. Neild, Luey Gard- 
ner, Claude Taylor, Jessie Barrett, S. S. Burling- 
ham, Elizabeth H. Theobald, Edgar Stansfield, Mary 
E. Wood, Wilfrid T. Ecroyd, and Perey Alden. The 
conference was fortunate in obtaining the assistance 
of Arthur T. Wallis, who acted as local secretary, 
and, together with George Cadbury, Jr., did so much 
to make the visit to Woodbrooke a pleasant and mem- 
orable one. 

The conference proper commenced on Friday, the 
13th, with two papers on “ Small Holdings,” the first 
by Frederic Impey, J.P., C.C., who gave not only an 
admirable historical re trospect of the whole subject, 
but also many valuable facts and figures relative to 
the small holdings i in connection with the Worcester- 
shire County Council, of which holdings he was the 
pioneer. In the opinion of the lecturer the “ small 
holder ” worked harder than the average farmer, and 
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so got more out of the land. He knew few small hold- 
ers who did not make a decent livelihood. C. R. Bux- 
ton, chairman of the Co-operative Small Holdings 
Association, followed with an address on the same 
subje ct, dealing with its more general aspects. Start- 
ing from the position that all social problems seem to 
find their root in the land question, he went on to 
show that the time was ripe for a large development 
in the direction indicated, and he quoted Pratt’s books 
on “ Organization of Agriculture ” and * Transition 
in Agriculture,” to prove that natural economic 
forces were on the side of the small holding. The 
lecturer refused to accept either the remedy of emi- 
gration, or the other alternative of Protection, until 
co-operative small holdings had received a fair trial. 
The two lecturers were followed by Miss L. Jebb, 
whose recent investigation into the English smal! 
holdings has met with such universal approval, and 
has been warmly eulogized by Mr. Rider Haggard. 
Amongst those who took part in the discussion were 
Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, and George Haw, of 
London. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting the King’s 
Norton Workhouse, Infirmary and casual wards. 
After the inspection had taken place, tea was served 
in the nurses’ dining room, by the kindness of the 
chairman and the Board of Guardians, and, after the 
tea, an excellent paper on “ The English Poor Law 
System ” was read by Mr. R. J. Curtis, the clerk to 
the Board. He closed his address by saying: “* There 
is no one panacea for the problems of poverty and 
unemployment. They must be combated by a combi- 
nation of efforts, the chief of which, in my opinion, 
are: The promotion of temperance in all its ways; 
educational advance, particularly in technical train- 
ing, and the inculeation of thrift and self-reliance; 
better housing—this as much in our villages 
towns; 


as in our 
inducements for the rising generation of our 
villages to remain on the land; 


less labor by women 
and children; 


the custodial care of the feeble-minded, 
so as to prevent as far as possible a continuance of the 
growth of the unfit; removal of the ‘ unemployables ’ 
from the labor market, where they are a drug, to La- 
bor Colonies, where they should be made to do what 
their physical capacity will allow towards the cost of 
their support; the establishment, on a practical basis, 
of means whereby men thrown out of employment 
ean be aided and guided in their search for work, and 
not left to wander aimlessly about the country. 

In the evening Alderman Thompson (Richmond) 
lectured on the “ Housing of the Working Classes.” 
As the author of “ The Housing Manual,” few people 

are better qualified to speak on this important prob- 
lem, and his address was most valuable, especially in 
its reference to possible immediate remedies and 
methods of reform. He strongly discouraged the ex- 
pensive policy of buying up slums under Part I of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, and insisted 
that the money should be used in acquiring areas of 

vacant land on the outskirts of thickly populated 
areas, and facilitating the exodus from the center of 
the town by providing rapid transit. 

On Saturday the lecture in the morning was given 
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by J. Theodore Dodd, C.C., of Oxford, on “ Poor Law 
Reform,” and dealt chiefly with the administrative 
side. It evoked a large number of questions, and a 
lively discussion. Following the lecture an expedi- 
tion was made to the Small Holdings at Catshill and 
Fairfield, the former under the County Council, the 
latter under the parish council of Bromsgrove. By 
the kindness of George Cadbury, Jr., tea was pro- 
vided at the Billberry Hill Tea Rooms, Rednal. At 
night a most interesting and instructive lecture, illus- 
trated by slides, was given by Mr. Bolton Smart, the 
superintendent of the Hollesley Bay Labor Colony, 
on the work of that department of the Central Unem- 
ployed Committee. Mr. Smart adduced, as a result 
of his own personal experience in a large number of 
cases, that the town-bred man can be made a most suc- 
cessful market gardener, dairy farmer and agricul- 
turist. According to his statement, however, men 
sent to the colony were picked men, and rather above 
the average of the town unskilled laborer. 

Sunday began with a round of visits to Adult 
Schools in Birmingham and district; while later on, 
several meetings were reinforced by Settlement vis- 
itors. In the afternoon Seebohm Rowntree addressed 
a large gathering on “ The Spiritual Basis of Social 
Reform.” 

The morning of Monday, April 16th, was devoted 
to the question of child-life, and two most able papers 
were contributed, the first by Miss Margaret McMil- 
lan on “ Medical Inspection of Children,” the second 
by Dr. Hall, of Leeds, on “ The Feeding of Chil- 
dren.” These lectures were too full of facts and 
figures to bear summarizing, but the argument of 
both went to show that we are not sufficiently scien- 
tific in our training and education, while proper feed- 
ing was definitely included as a part of education. 
The excursion in the afternoon included the round of 
Bournville village under the guidance of George Cad- 
bury, Jr., while later on the conference was enabled 
to inspect the new baths for women, the meeting 
house and village schools which have not yet been for- 
mally opened. Tea followed, by the kind invitation 
of George Cadbury, Sr., who also described the vari- 
ous institutions of the village, and finally the old age 
pension system of the works. This brought the con- 
ference proper to a conclusion, but in the evening 
Arthur T. Wallis delivered an illustrated lecture on 
“ Birds,” in order to remind us how much nature and 
the bright sunshine this record Easter had contrib- 
uted to our pleasure and our profit—The Friend 
(London). 








GETTING READY FOR YEARLY MEETING. 


[From the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, for Fourth month 29.] 


The last of a series of three meetings, which it is | 


expected will have an important bearing upon the 
approaching yearly meeting of Race Street Friends, 
was held yesterday afternoon in the Young Friends’ 
building at Fifteenth and Cherry Streets. Such meet- 
ings as these have probably never before been held by 
voung Friends of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
The purpose was to arouse the younger members of 


the Society to a sense of their duty to their branch of 
the church and to an appreciation of their opportuni- 
ties in this direction. 

Year after year there is lamentation in the sessions 
of the annual meeting that so few young Friends are 
actively participating in the affairs of the Society. 
This year there seems a determination on the part of 
the young people themselves to do more than has 
heretofore been their habit. 

Earnest, frank discussion of the exact conditions 
prevailing in the Society marked the meetings just 
held. Many things were found for criticism, but the 
young Friends generally blamed themselves for per- 
mitting the use of methods and for neglecting to 
remedy conditions which they did not approve. 

The meetings were attended by many of the lead- 
ers among the young Friends in the city and sur- 
rounding Quaker centers. It was admitted that in 
the affairs of the yearly meeting the young people 
have been given comparatively little to do. The ef- 
fort now is first to get them thoroughly acquainted 
with the various interests of the Society that come 
up in yearly meeting, and then to encourage them to 
take a hand in whatever may come up for considera- 
tion. 

It is believed that Friends have fallen far short of 
accomplishing the best results, largely because they 
have failed to use their members more freely. They 
have failed, it is thought, to realize the true democ- 
racy for which they stand. Asa result of the revival 
of interest that has been manifest among young 
Friends it is hoped that there will be a more general 
interest and better spirit in the coming yearly meet- 
ing than has been seen for some years. 








QUAKERTOWN MONTHLY MEETING. 


The monthly meeting of Friends, held at Quaker- 
town, N. J., was recently laid down with the consent 
of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, and the eleven members 
at that time belonging to it were transferred to Buck- 
ingham Monthly Meeting. Since then the oldest of 
these members, Jane D. Vail, who had been an elder 
for thirty-six years, has been removed by death. An 
account of her last illness will be found among the 
obituary notices. 

The first monthly meeting at Bethlehem, later 
Kingwood, and finally Quakertown, was held Sev- 
enth month 10th, 1744, permission to do so having 
been given by Burlington Quarterly Meeting, under 
date of Sixth month 27th, 1744. The first meeting 
house was probably built about this time, though the 
oldest deed of trust, the trustees being members of 
the meeting at Crosswicks, bears the date of 1735. 
Doubtless there was an indulged meeting for some 
time before the monthly meeting was established. 
The following minute concerning the meeting house 
now standing is taken from the monthly meeting 
hooks: “5th Mo. 1862. Commenced building the 
old house having stood 118 
stone and the same dressed 


new meeting house, the 
It was built of 
front was put in again.” 


vears. 
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Abram R. and Jane D. Vail came to Quakertown 
from Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. A 
certificate for them and their three oldest children 
was read at Quakertown, Second month 28th, 1852. 
Abram was appointed clerk of the monthly meeting 
at its next sitting, Fourth month 3d, 1852, and con- 
tinued in that office until his death in the fall of 
1899. He had a strong and abiding interest in his 
meeting and in the Society of Friends, and was 
truly “an elder worthy of double honor.” 

While Abram and Jane Vail lived, whoever else 
was absent from Bucks Quarterly Meeting they were 
always there when health permitted, the long distance 
which they were obliged to drive proving no hin- 
drance. Their long-aceustomed presence is now 
greatly missed, especially in the meeting of ministers 
and elders. 
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In many traits of character the Jamaican negroes 
are not very different from those of the Southern 
States; they are neither more fond than they of hard 
work nor less fond of the enjoyment of each other’s 
society, of talking, singing, dancing and indulging to 
the full in the small pleasures of life. They at once 
remind the visitor from America of the old planta- 
tion negroes of a generation ago; they are respectful, 
good-natured, faithful in the performance of their 
duties, and dependent upon the whites in a thousand 
little matters of judgment and opinion even when not 
so greatly dependent in material matters. In contrast 
with our negroes of to-day they are as a whole better 
educated, more observant of the law, more depend- 
able in positions of trust, less quarrelsome, and above 
all possessed of a better temper of mind toward the 
whites and toward existing conditions. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE AT QUAKERTOWN, N. J. 


THE NEGROES OF JAMAICA. 

[The author of this paper is a grandson of the late Edwin 
H. Coates, a prominent Philadelphia abolitionist, and is a 
member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, Easton, Md. Hav- 
ing completed a post-graduate course in botany at Johns Hop- 
kins University, he is now a member of a commission which is 
engaged in botanical] research in Jamaica. } 

During a residence of several months in Jamaica 
I have been impressed with some contrasts between 
the negroes here and as we know them in America. 
In view of the interest which we as individuals and as 
a Society have always taken in the colored race, I am 
venturing to set down some of my impressions for the 
readers of the INTELLIGENCER. 

Jamaica, as every one knows, is a British colony. 
Of its population 98 per cent. are either black or col- 
ored, being the descendants of slaves liberated in 
1834. The blacks of unmixed blood are to be found 
in all stations of life, not only as laborers and peas- 
ant proprietors, but as artisans, merchants and pro- 
fessional men, and as holders of positions of trust in 
banks, large business houses and every branch of the 
public service. The small white population is made 
up chiefly of higher government officials, sugar and 
coffee planters and the representatives of foreign 
governments or business houses. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Jamaican courts outside Kingston are engaged 
—save for civil eases—with matters of a very trifling 
sort: the larceny of a shilling’s worth of yams, the 
overdriving of a horse, the adjusting of some jeal- 
ousy. Indeed, I was told by a gentleman connected 
with the government of a parish of 1,600 inhabitants, 
that there had not been a criminal case in their courts 
for fifteen years, a record of which any American 
country could well be proud. Crimes such as incite 
lvnchings in the Southern States are here all but un- 
heard of. I know personally of women and children 
who have walked and ridden unaccompanied through 
thinly-settled sections of the island time and again 
without molestation. I know, too, of several cases in 
which women and children have been alone for 
months at a time upon isolated plantations without 
being subjected to the slightest insult or alarm; and 
such has been the universal observation throughout 
the island for time out of mind. 

Now to what extent can these contrasts be attrib- 
uted to the differences in the conditions which sur- 
round the Jamaican and the American negroes? 
Here the black man is not treated as a problem, but 
as a British citizen; he is not lookel upon as a thorn 
in the flesh, but is taken absolutely as a matter of 
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course. No one looks forward to a near or distant 
millennium, when he will be any different in his char- 
acteristics or his capabilities from what he is to-day, 
but every one treats him with absolute fairness and 
respect. In its political institutions Jamaica is but 
a transplanted bit of England. The negro is enjoying 
a government in the making of which he may or may 
not have a voice in measure as he is a renter or owner 
of property and possessed of the rudiments of an edu- 
cation. All the bad traits that have developed in the 
American negro may be attributed to the inconsistent 
and contradictory manner in which he has been treat- 
ed. He is given first his freedom and then the high- 
est political privileges, at the same time that he is 
treated in other relations of life to the kicks of op- 
pression and the cuffs of race prejudice. We have 
attempted to assimilate a people of a political and in- 
dustrial capacity inferior to our own into our nation, 
based upon lofty conceptions of human rights, and 
into our industrial life, dominated by the highest 
standards of efficiency. Here the negro finds himself 
under a government whose ideals are no less lofty, 
but whose method is the practical one of “ from every 
man according to his abilities and to every man ac- 
cording to his needs.” Here, too, he is a member of 
the majority rather than of a minority, and affairs 
cannot move at a pace faster than that which he him- 
self sets. 

We have here, in short, a set of conditions which I 
consider to be the ideal ones for the negro: a climate 
which renders easy the physical conditions of exist- 
ence, an associated body of white people by whom he 
is treated with firm kindness and stimulating respect, 
and a government in which he is for the most part 
ruled by a handful of men who are his political su- 
periors, without, however, being in a position such as 
to feel that he is without political rights. In America 
the negro is free, but is outnumbered by the whites, 
who too often despise him. In Hayti and Liberia he 
is free, but is faced with the problem of governing 
himself, for which he is by nature not fitted. In Ja- 
maica, I think I may be justified in saying, the negro 
is found at his best, and this is undoubtedly due to 
the favorable environment which I have just out- 


lined. 


That our negroes may ever become as are the 
negroes of Jamaica I consider impossible under the 
widely different conditions existing. That they may 
become more like them than they are is eminently 
possible, and the most important factor necessary to 
such a change is a change in the attitude of the 
whites toward them. I have not heard a white man 
in Jamaica speak with contempt of the negroes. The 
same wisdom, judgment and tact that have made the 
Englishman so successful in dealing with primitive 
people in India, Africa, New Zealand and elsewhere 
have been displayed here as well. We have much in- 
deed to learn from our British cousins for our guid- 
ance in handling the people of our new possessions. 


Forrest SHREVE. 
Cinchona Plantation, Parish of St. Andrew, Jamaica. 
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DAVIS FURNAS. 

Davis Furnas, a pioneer resident of Waynesville, 
Ohio, died at the Furnas homestead, in East Wayne 
Township, Ohio, on the 7th of Fourth month, 1906. 
He was the eldest son of Seth and Dinah Furnas. He 
lived the busy life of 2 successful farmer and per- 
formed many public services, being township trustee 
for twenty years. He served a greater time as school 
director, and fulfilled many other public duties. He 
was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, 
served as clerk of their monthly, quarterly and year- 
ly meetings for many years, and was a recorded min- 
ister during the latter years of his life. He felt a 
deep interest in all that pertained to the welfare of 
the Society, and his loss will be deeply felt in the 
community. His was a hospitable nature, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed entertaining Friends at his home. 
He had been thrice married, his first wife being Jane 
Satterthwaite, to whom he was married in 1852, and 
who was the mother of his five children—Seth, Eliza- 
beth F. Bogardus, Anna D. Blackburn, John D. and 
Edwin, all of whom, with the exception of John, sur- 
vive him. 

Funeral services were held at the Friends’ meeting 
house in Waynesville, on Fourth month 10th, where 
many spoke, not only Friends, but the ministers of 
the different churches, each testifying to the worth, 
the honesty, the ability, the influence for good of the 
long life of him who had passed away. A. D. B. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


This month’s Century contains the sixth and last 
installment of Frederick Trevor Hill’s “ Lincoln the 
Lawyer.” The closing paragraphs are well worth 
reproducing here: 

“In Oak Ridge Cemetery, at Springfield, an im- 
posing pile of masonry marks the spot where Lincoln 
lies. It is embellished with mighty groups in bronze, 
representing the glamour and heroics of war—sol- 
diers and sailors dying and dealing out death—pain, 
horror, defiance and rage depicted on their faces. 

“ Among all these symbols of ‘ valiant dust’ one 
looks in vain for some recognition of the lawyer, jur- 
ist and statesman, whose life-work was an appeal to 
men’s reason and the highest motives of humanity, 
whose only weapons were argument and persuasion, 


and who invoked Justice and not the God of Battles 


for the triumph of his cause.” 


In our endeavors to correct the faults of others, 
we should not forget that they are like sores of the 
body; which no one can bear roughly handled. In 
either case, hard friction irritates, and often makes 
bad worse.—Dillwyn’s “ Reflections.” 


There is no school of prophecy except life; and the 
key to life lies in the service of others. It is part of 
a great divine law, it would seem, that the churches 
which do not care about saving others shall have con- 
siderable difficulty in saving themselves.—J. Estlin 
Carpenter. 
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EVERY SPRING IS GREENER. 
I was walking with the Senator to catch the early train,— 
The Senator with stocks and bonds galore,— 
And for fit commercial] phrases I was cudgelling my brain, 
When quite unexpectedly 
Said the Senator to me: 
“Somehow this spring seems greener than any spring be- 
fore.” 


“1 see no especial reason, and it was not always so, 
But I’ve noticed it a dozen years or more; 
And I wonder whether others, when the grass begins to grow 
Bright enough to catch the eye, 
Feel about it as do I,— 
That each new spring is greener than any spring before.” 


The Senator is hearty, but his crown is growing gray, 
His years are fifty-three or fifty-four,— 


And this may not be the reason, but I rather think it may; 


For the contrast with the snow 
On his head perhaps may show 
Why the green each spring seems greener than any spring 
before. 


Youth, they say, is hope’s own season, but they know not what 
they mean; 
Youth’s a butterfly that wings the garden o’er, 
Seeking gaudy flowers that perish, while in age that glides 
serene 
Down life’s final snowy slope 
Stronger grows immortal hope, 
And every spring is greener than any spring before. 


William Herbert Carruth, in the Christian Register. 


BIRTHS. 
BICKNELL.—Near Conowingo, Md., Sixth month 2d, 1905, 


to G. Harry and Mary E. Bicknell, a son, whose name is Walter 
Elwood Bicknell. 


FELL.—Near Chatham, Pa., Fourth month 20th, 1906, to 
Abner G. and Mary M. G. Fell, a daughter, who is named Lil- 
lian Fell. 


HOFFMAN.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Fourth month 5th, 1906, 
to George M. and Elizabeth T. Hoffman, a son, who is named 
George M. Hoffman, Jr. 


JENKINS.—At Gwynedd, Pa., Fourth month 16th, 1906, to 
George Herbert and Mary 8S. Ash Jenkins, a daughter, who is 
named Elizabeth Alice Jenkins (a granddaughter of Samuel 
S. and Sarah J. Ash, of Swarthmore). 


MARTIN.—At Cochranville, Chester County, Pa., Third 
month 12th, to John P. and Bertha K. Jackson Martin, a 
daughter, whose name is Josephine Lillian Martin. 


PATTISON.—In Denver, Col., Fourth month 2d, 1906, to 


Myron A. and Harriette J. Pattison, a daughter, named Emma 
Katherine Pattison. 


WOOLMAN.—At St. Louis, Mo., Fourth month 25th, 1906, 
to Roy C. and Elizabeth B. Woolman, a son, who is named 
Laurence Clark Woolman. 


MARRIAGES. 
BLACKBURN—AMBLER.—On the evening of Fourth month 
llth, 1906, at Girard Avenue Meeting House, under the care of 
monthly meeting of Friends held at Green Street, Elmer Cor- 
nell, son of Enoch Blackburn, of Bedford County, Pa., and 
Elizabeth Lewis, daughter of Robert and Sarah W. Ambler. 


3oth are members of Green Street Monthly Meeting, and their 
home will be in Philadelphia. 


BUNTING—BUNTING.—On Fifth-day, the 19th of Fourth 
month, 1906, at Darby, Pa., under the care of Darby Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Morgan Bunting, son of Joseph, Jr., and 
the late Emma Cadwallader Bunting, and Anna Miller Bunting, 
daughter of the late Joseph and Elizabeth Spencer Bunting. 


DEATHS. 

DAVIS.—After a short illness, passed peacefully into rest, 
at the home of her son-in-law, Charles Saunders, Bethayres, 
Pa., on Fourth month 30th, 1906, Tacie S. Davis, in the 83d 
year of her age. A beautiful example of love and patience, 
and though full of years, will be sadly missed by her family 
and friends. A sweet spirit, of whom it may be truthfully 
said, 

‘None knew her but to love her; 
None named her but to praise.” 


HAINES.—At the home of her parents, in Clarksboro, N. J., 
Third month 31st, 1906, Helen R. Haines, daughter of Isaac T. 
and Clara Haines, aged 7 years and 4 months, a member of 
Upper Greenwich Meeting, and a faithful attender of the First- 
day School. She was dearly beloved by all who knew her. 
Interment at Mullica Hill, N. J. 


HOSKINS.—At Forest Hill, Md., at the home of his son- 
in-law, Charles L. Vail, on the 10th of Third 1906, 
Jesse Hoskins, in the 97th year of his age. He was _ buried 
from Little Falls Meeting, where he was a member for many 
years. A sister, Phebe H. Preston, is the only one left of a 
family of twelve children. She is now in her 86th year. Four 
children survive him—Harriet A. Preston, Philena H. Hoskins, 
Cornelius H. Vail and Joseph B. Hoskins. 


month, 


LAFETRA.—On Fourth month 15th, 1906, at her home at 
Shrewsbury, N. J., Harriet M. Lafetra, in the 83d year of hei 


age. 


PENNOCK.—At her home, 239 East Logan Square, Philade! 
phia, Fourth month 17th, 1906, Margaretta Walker, 
Francis J. 
of Friends. 


wife ot 
Pennock; a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting 
Interment in Old Sadsbury Burying Ground. 


PLATT.—At her home near Pineville, Pa., on 
Fourth month 26th, 1906, Macre A. 
uel S. Platt, aged 57 vears; 
Meeting of Friends. 
Grourd. 


VAIL.—On Fourth month 24th, 1906, at the home of her 
daughter, Clara Gary, Bayonne, N. J., Jane D. Vail, widow of 
the late Abram R. Vail, in her 8]st year. She was brought 
to Quakertown, where a funeral was held on the 28th, and 
was interred in the Friends’ Burying Ground. She had spent 
most of the winter with two of her daughters at Phillipsburg, 
had just gone to Bayonne on the 16th, and was taken with 
pneumonia on the 18th. Three of her daughters were with her 
to administer to every want, but her sufferings were intense 
and could not be relieved. She leaves five daughters and three 
sons to mourn the loss of a loving mother. 


WHITE.—On Fourth month 27th, 1906, Rebecca White, in 
her 90th year; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Fourth and Arch Streets. 


WOOLMAN.—Suddenly, at his home, Vincentown, N. J., 
Fourth month Ist, 1906, Daniel L. Woolman, the last of three 
beloved sons of the late Dr. Granville S. and Phebe W. Wool- 
man, in his 63d year. He was a birthright member of Bur- 
lington Monthly Meeting (Rancocas Preparative), and while 
on the old homestead farm within the limits (the birthplace 
of John Woolman), he was a regular and highly esteemed 
member. Interment at Rancocas Grounds. 


Fifth-day, 
Cadwallader, wife of Sam 
a member of Makefield Monthly 
Interment at Makefield Friends’ Burying 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Dr. John L. Carver and Cora H. Carver and other Friends 
from Germantown will visit Middletown Meeting Fifth month 
6th, at 10 a.m. Subject for discussion after meeting, “ Perse 
cutions.” All are welcome. 

JESSIE DARLINGTON, Corresponding Secretary. 


A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, 4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, Fifth month 6th, at 3 
p-m. Elizabeth Powell Bond intends being present at this 
meeting. All interested persons are cordially invited. 

SaRAH T. R. EAVENSON, M.D. 

Frederick L. Paxson, who has been in charge of the depart 
ment of history in the University of Colorado for the last 
three years, has recently accepted a position as assistant pro 
fessor of history in the University of Michigan. Dr. Paxson 
is best known as a student in the fields of American diplomacy 
and the history of the Western movement in the United 
States. He was graduated at the Friends’ Central Schoo? 
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in 1894, and received his degree of doctor of philosophy at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1903, after spending several 
years in teaching, and in study at Harvard and in London. 


James Bean writes from San Jose, Cal., that College Park 
Friends escaped serious injury to their persons and their 
houses, beyond the falling of chimneys and breaking of plas- 
tering. In Santa Clara and San Jose, on either side of them, 
many houses and business blocks are wrecked beyond repair. 
The librarian of Stanford University told him that President 
Jordan places the loss at Stanford at $4,000,000, but of this 
$1.000,000 was in the Memorial Church. The following tele- 
gram was received, dated Fourth month 21st: 

“ Joel Bean, 875 Chapman St., San Jose, Cal. 

“ Friends’ Quarterly Meeting, Bristol, England, express deep- 
est sympathy with sufferers from the awful calamity in Cali 
fornia.” 


An interesting Friends’ meeting was held at the Home for 
Aged Colored People (Belmont and Girard Avenues, Philadel- 
phia) on First-day, Fourth month 29th. An explanation of 
our method of meeting in silence and some reasons therefor 
were given at the opening in a simple way, so that the inmates 
could understand it, and apparently they appreciated it. 

Addresses were delivered by Sarah Flitecraft, Sarah T. R. 
Eavenson, Anna M. Ormsby, Sidney 8. Yarnali, Samuel Jones 
and two or three others. <A brief closing exercise by Samuel 
S. Ash completed the vocal service, which had been in the main 
expressed in a plain, brief and direct manner, with time 
enough between each for silent meditation. The meeting 
opened at 3 o’clock and closed at 4.30 p.m., and was well 
attended, with living interest from beginning to end. = 


The C. M. I. News (Chappaqua Mountain Institute) has now 
appeared in its third issue, and is a welcome little visitor to the 
office of the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER. It is different from 
many school papers in that the students themselves do 
all the work of getting it out. They edit it, set the type, run 
it off on their own printing press, and make it up in magazine 
form. A visit to their printing room is very interesting indeed. 
The staff is as follows: Editor-in-chief, John 8. MeRea; literary 
editor, George B. Walker; assistant editors: alumni editor, 
Horace E. Armstrong; athletic editor, Ned Pierce; exchange 
editor, Ralph Sutton; local editor, Olive Smith; local editor, 
Lillian Knapp. Type setters for this issue, Ellingwood Towle, 
Ned Pierce, Elliot Jardine, John McRea, Stephens. 


George 
Business manager, George A. Stephens; assistants to business 


manager, Charles Griffen, Antonio Gimeno, Gerald Kelly; 
manager of the press room, Roswell Kinney. 
The following little editorial item is significant as to the 


attitude of the students (though it is not very clear what the 
“ Albany books ” may be) : 

“ Boys and Girls!!!! Just look at the Albany books! They 
are in pretty bad condition at present but if they are banged 
around much more we shall have to make good for them. This 
is not the way we are doing things this year, so let’s treat the 
property which is not ours with a little more respect.” 








GEORGE SCHOOL-NEWTOWN CONFERENCE 


The program of the Week-End Conference to be held at 
George School and Newtown, Pa., Fifth month 5th, is as fol- 
lows: Morning session, 11.10, George School. 


SYMPOSIUM ON “THE ESSENTIALS OF QUAKERISM.” 


Elizabeth Powell Bond, “ Simplicity—An Essential.” 

Mary Travilla, “ The Need of Pastoral Work.” 

Elizabeth Lloyd, “ Democracy—An Essential.” 

Russell Smith, “ Aim of Quakerism—Social Salvation or In- 
dividual Worship ?” 

Edward C. Wilson, “ Essential Methods of Growth.” 

Edward A. Pennock, “ Unity A Necessary Factor.” 

Luncheon at George School. 

Afternoon session, 2.00, George School. 


Address, “ Primitive Christianity,” Rufus M. Jones. 

Address, “ The Present Outlook of Christianity,” Jesse H. 
Holmes. 

Evening session, 7.45, Friends’ Meeting House, Newtown. 

Address, “Educational Principles Applied to Religious 


Thought,” by Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. First-day, Fifth month 6th. Friendly visiting 
of morning meetings in this vicinity. 





A cordial invitation to be present is extended. All those 
who can attend will confer a favor on the Entertainment Com- 
mittee if they will forward their names to the secretary, Maud 
E. Rice, Newtown, Pa., stating whether they can remain for 
lunch or supper or both. 

For the convenience of those who may be able to attend the 
evening session only, it may be stated that the 6.28 train from 
Reading Terminal arrives in time for the address, and that the 
return train leaves Newtown at 10.22. 

As the object is to promote good fellowship as well as to 
discuss the program, we have a double reason for hoping for 
a large attendance. Georce H. Nutt, Chairman. 








EVENING MEETINGS, YEARLY MEETING, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Second-day, 14th.—General Conference of Friends’ Associa 
tion of the seven yearly meetings. “ Relations of the Races in 
the Northern States.” Address by Professor Kelly Miller, of 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. Discussion, five-minute 
speakers. Closing remarks, Henry W. Wilbur. 

Third-day.—At 7.30, meeting under care of Purity, Temper- 
ance and Tobacco Sections of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor. Purity in Education. Temperance; 
address, S. E. Nicholson, Pennsylvania State Superintendent 
Anti-Saloon League. Tobacco; Alexowna Rohr, of 
town Friends’ School. 

Fourth-day.—First-day School Association of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. “The Need of Teaching Respect for Age and 
Courtesy toward All,” Edward A. Pennock, of Chatham, Pa. 
(Western Quarter). “How Can We Promote Loyalty to Ow 
Society and a Realization of Our Obligations to It?” Bertha L. 
Broomell, of Wilmington Friends’ School (Concord Quarter ). 

Fifth-day.—To be announced next week. 

Sixth-day.—A peace meeting, under the joint auspices of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Peace and Arbitration, and 
the Universal Peace Union, the latter celebrating the sixth 
anniversary of the opening of The Hague Court. Dr. Henry 
Berkowitz, Philadelphia, Pa., “ The Achievements of The Hague 
Court ”; Carolina Holman Huidobro, Boston, Mass., formerly 
of Chile, S. A., “ Christ of the Andes”; Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, 
Swarthmore, Pa., “ Industrial Peace.” General discussion. 


Moores 


ELLwoop Roserts, Chairman. 
ARABELLA CARTER, Secretary. 








MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK. 


The Committee of Arrangements for the Friends’ General 
Conference have issued an attractive illustrated booklet show 
ing the beauties of Mountain Lake Park and its advantages 
as a place of meeting. The auditorium is said to be a model of 
comfort and convenience. The main hall will accommodate 
5,000 people and its acoustic properties are unsurpassed. 

There are about 250 cottages which will make a rate of from 
$7.00 to $10.00 a week. A number of these, with a capacity 
of from twenty-five to seventy-five guests, are within four 
blocks of the auditorium. Hotel rates in the Park are from 
$10.00 to $15.00. Those who desire more commodious quarters 
will find them at Oakland, one mile west, or at Deer Park, 
three miles east. 

Copies of the illustrated booklet have been sent to various 
Friendly centers. Any who have not received them should 
write to Benjamin H. Miller, 837 North Eutaw Street, Balti- 
more, Md. In order to secure the most desirable homes for 
the week early applications should be made. The date of the 
conference is Eighth month 3lst to Ninth month 6th, inclusive. 
The railroads have promised a special rate of one fare, plus 
one dollar, for the round trip. 








CONFERENCE NEW YORK Y. M. SCHOOLS. 


The Education Committee of the Yearly Meeting will hold a 
conference of the teachers, trustees and friends of Chappaqua 
Mountain Institute, Friends’ Academy (Locust Valley), 
Friends’ School (Brooklyn), Friends’ Seminary (New York), 
at Chappaqua, Seventh-day, Fifth month 5th, 1906. 

10.45 a.m.—Subject, “ How to Create a Religious Atmosphere 
in the School,” Mary N. Cox, presiding. 

12.30 p.m.—Luncheon at the Institute. 

2 p.m.—Subject. “ What the Teacher Owes to Himself,” Alice 


L. Palmer. presiding. 
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Trains leave G. C. station 9.05 a.m., 11.38 a.m.; arrive Chap- 
paqua 10.18 a.m., 12.52 p.m. Returning, leave Chappaqua 3.31, 
5.07, 6.30 p.m.; arrive New York, 4.35, 6.15, 7.40 p.m. Convey- 
ance to and from Institute connects with these trains. 








THE NEEDS OF MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL. 


By referring to our Visitor for March, our readers will see 
that at the close of the month we had $42.25 in our treasury 
with which to pay our teachers, leaving us $232.75 in arrears. 
Since then we have received $45.25, so we find ourselves as 
this month closes nearly $500 in arrears. We are willing to 
advance what we have ourselves on hand, but cannot go far- 
ther than that. A more trying situation can hardly be imag- 
ined. The teachers all need the money when it comes due. Be- 
sides their own board, some have younger brothers and sisters 
they are helping to educate; one is a widowed mother, partially 
dependent on whom are six little nephews and nieces left 
fatherless. All have some one beside themselves to care for, 
and $25 or $30 a month doesn’t go far. 

We have not added any new industry, as much as we have 
desired to do so; nor increased our expenses to any degree for 
a number of years, nor do we think so large a work could be 
carried on with less expense. But if the work is to be con- 
tinued, we must have the needed amount—and I do not believe 
there is one Friend, certainly not one who has ever visited us, 
who would want to think of the school being given up for a 
moment. 

The work is not less important nor less worthy of aid than 
heretofore, and we are giving to it all we have to give—our 
time and our strength; more we cannot do. Many of our 
faithful and tried friends have passed on to their reward, and 
how much we miss them we cannot express. It is not for us 
to say or know who will take their places, but rather to be- 
lieve that God will raise up friends of his own choosing. If it 
is God’s work, as we fully believe it is, there is money some- 
where to carry it on, and we can only turn to the friends who 
have stood by us in the past to help us in this emergency. 

We are now having summer weather. Up to within a week 
or two the nights and mornings have been so cool a little fire 
has been needed, but it is just warm enough to be pleasant 
now. 

School attendance is unusually good, though a number of 
the larger pupils are out picking peas and working on the 
asparagus farms. But most of the rooms are comfortably 
full yet. We are having a very dry spell. Rain would be 
very welcome. Assy D. Munro. 

Mt. Pleasant, 8. C. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Second-day evening, the 23d, Robert Gayley, the famous 
Lafayette and Princeton athlete, gave a lecture in Parrish Hall 
on “ Educational Development of China.” 

The regular meeting of the Historico-Political Conference 
was held on Third-day evening. T. H. Dudley Perkins read a 
report on the “ Anthracite Coal Region of the State of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

On Fifth-day evening Miss Hauehe, Ph.D., of the Girls’ Com 
mercial High School of Philadelphia, gave an interesting illus- 
trated lecture on Southern France and the 
Grenoble. 

The regular meetings of the Somerville, Delphic and Eunom- 
ian Literary Societies were held on Sixth-day evening. The 
Eunomian had a very interesting meeting, the program being 
a mock trial, in which every member took part. 

A conference of teachers of Friends’ schools was held at the 
college on Seventh-day. Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of 
Western Reserve University, addressed the afternoon session. 

The lacrosse team defeated Stevens Institute on Whittier 
Field in the afternoon in a very close and exciting game. The 
score was 4 to 3. 

At meeting on First-day Dr. Barton, of Bryn Mawr, spoke on 
“ Blessings.” = ox. 


University of 








Races and sects were to him a profanity, 
Hindu, and Negro, and Celt were as one; 
Large as mankind was his splendid humanity: 
Large in its record the work he has done. 


John Boyle O'Reilly. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
CoLuMBus, O. 
Edith Butterworth leaving the city, for the Fifth month, was 
held Fourth month 21st, at her home. 
The meeting was opened by the chairman reading the thir- 


The Friends’ Association, on account of 


teenth chapter of lst Corinthians. After a period of silence, 
Charles B. Galbreath addressed the meeting on the subject of 
“ Capital Punishment,” which was listened to with much inter- 
est, and was followed with a live discussion. 

Emma Smith read a poem. As the chairman was expecting 
to be absent from the city for some time, he requested that a 
committee be appointed to select another to fill his place. 

After the usual silence, the meeting adjourned to meet at 
the home of James and Hannah Davies, Sixth month 3d, 1906. 

JOHN E. CARPENTER 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Friends’ Association of Cincinnati held 
its Fourth month meeting at the home of Alma M. McDowe 
near Mt. Tusculum, First-day afternoon, 29th. 

The home and grounds are beautifully located on a good 
elevation overlooking the Ohio River and the Kentucky hills 
in the distance. The day was perfect, and all who had the 
pleasure of attending were well repaid. The usual silence, so 
dear and sweet to most of us, preceded the reading by the 
clerk, Edwin L. Griest, of the 46th and 67th Psalms. 

The subject for the afternoon was “ Mohammed and Islam.’ 
The paper was selections from different writers, the reade1 
dividing his subject into, first, the man, showing his early life, 
surrounding conditions, environments and the influences which 
seemed to point out to him the necessity for a new religion, the 
people at that time being all at sea as to which of the numer 
ous prophets to follow. Mohammed pushed into the opening 
and advanced the thought of Islam “ God is God; there is but 
one God, and I am His prophet.” After many trials and much 
suffering, he succeeded in bringing about him many followers. 
The reader tried to point out the fact that as long as the 
man, Mohammed, preached the true God without selfishness, 
he increased, not only in his own condition 
brought to him earnest and self-sacrificing people. 

The reader further tried to point out the fact that Islam is 
a dead or stand-still condition, with no growth and no real 
advancement, while Christianity stands for life, progress and 
a higher plane on which to live, and that we too often as a 
people, worship the man, and not the teachings or the truths, 
which the prophet is trying to bring to us, and we sooner or 
later begin to discuss the physical conditions, and divide on 
such questions as the immaculate conception, the resurrection 
of the body, the appearance of the body after death, all oi 
which is opposed to nature, and really does not make any dif 
ference whatever in the sight of God, and in discussing such 
subjects we lose entirely the truths for which we should all be 
seeking. This tendency to follow the man sooner or later 
places the man worshipped in a false position; selfishness be 
gins to appear; he begins to force his ideas, forgetting that he 
should persuade, and crimes are committed; the man’s char- 
acter begins to go down, his financial success and standing in 
the public favor to increase, all of which means death to the 
real man. Few men are able to withstand this praise and 
worship. 

The discussion which followed the reading of the paper was 
taken part in by Edwin L. Griest, Edna Hopkins, Henry Wilde 
Charles F. Hopkins and others, and was quite spirited, and 
some thought that man in his weak condition sometimes lived 
too long. and wondered what would have been the condition 
had Christ not been crucified at the very height of His work, 
and even in His case we find ourselves divided, not 
on His teachings as on the physical man. 

The present heresy trial now going on in the Episcopal 
Church was referred to as a step backward, the belief being 
expressed that no man or set of men has the right to dictat: 
what another man shall believe. 

The reading of the paper and the discussion occupied about 
two hours, and the members were given to 
work out. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by the assistant 
clerk. The Association appointed Georgina Hopkins, Henry 
Wilde, Grace D. Hall, Louis Stemler and Elizabeth F. Johnson, 
Nominating Committee, to present the names of a clerk, assist 
ant clerk and three other names to form the Executive Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. 

Esther C. Gallagher read two poems of Whittier’s, one on 


morally, but 


so much 


many thoughts 


“Charity ” and the other on “Chicago,” which seemed to be 
adapted to the present time, the calamity which has come to 
After a short period of silence, the meeting 
Assistant Clerk. 


San Francisco. 


adjourned. Mase. L. JoHNSoN, 
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PENDLETON, INp.—Our Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of George and Marietta Kinnard on the evening of 
Fourth month 22d, with twenty-seven members present. The 
president opened the meeting by reading the 6th chapter of 
Galatians. The minutes of the two previous meetings were 
read. Walter Swain read a paper which was logical and com- 
prehensive. Subject, “1s Prosperity a Menace to Religion ?” 
Many fitting illustrations were given. The paper spoke of 
great wealth and the care which it requires, so absorbing the 
time of its possessor that little time is given for religious 
meditation. A wealthy man cannot always be called pros- 
perous in the true sense of prosperity. Much discussion was 
brought out on the subject. Mary Tomlinson followed by read- 
ing an interesting treatise on Young Friends’ Association work, 
its past, present and future, the spiritual help to be derived 
from such fellowship and association. The secretary read a 
letter which was sent us from the General Association Com- 
mittee, asking if our Association desired membership with the 
General Association. This was discussed at some length, and 
referred to the Executive Committee. Owing to the approach- 
ing busy season and various duties, it was thought best to dis- 
miss our Association work until the 7th of next Tenth month, 
when we will meet again with Findley and Mary Tomlinson. 
We feel the work of the past winter has been helpful, and many 
have gained a better understanding of Friends’ fundamental 
principles. We feel that while each paper has been prepared 
with a view towards helpfulness of others, we also realize that 
he who would help others strengthens himself. Officers for 
another year’s work were elected as follows: President, Louis 
Thomas; vice-president, Elizabeth Darlington; — secretary, 
Harriett Cooper; executive officers, Walter Swain and Chester 
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Anderson. After a few minutes of impressive silence we ad- 
journed till next fall, when we hope to meet again with re- 
newed zeal. C. H. A. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Friends’ Association met Fourth month 
23, 1906. The evening was devoted to the paper continued b) 
Joseph Willetts on “The Conflict Between Theology and 
Science.” He spoke of the antiquity of man, of the belief in 
witches and how this had caused more bloodshed and cruelty 
than any other superstition. This had continued through so 
many generations. The accused were principally women and 
children, and al] of this was done in the name of religion. 
Light comes gradually through the centuries. The nineteenth 
century comes with its full power on the workings of the uni 
verse. M. E. L. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Woodstown have adopted the plan outlined for Whittier Read- 
ing Circles. Programs are arranged by Executive Committee, 
and each member is assigned some work for the various meet- 
ings which are held every two weeks. We find Green’s History 
very interesting. A member reviews some period at each 
meeting; readings from the “Autobiography of George Fox ” 
are enjoyed; also synopsis and extracts from “ Paradise Lost.” 
Readings from “ Pilgrim’s, Progress” have just been com 
menced. Responses to roll-call are from some period of his- 
tory, or Fox, Milton or Bunyan. We have a regular attend- 
ance, and individual interest is manifested. The Reading 
Course has been very profitably enjoyed by our Association. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. } 

FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 


a.m.; 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Camden, N. J. 

Market and Cooper Streets, 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 
day School, 11 a.m. (Mid-week meet- 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 


between 


Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), at 1] a.m. 

Brooklyn.— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11] a.m. 

Washington City. 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 1] a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren &t., 
near Wabash Ave.), at 1] am. Adult 
class at 10.30 a.m. 


5th mo. 6th (lst-day).—Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., Friends’ Association. 


5th mo. 6th (Ist-day).—New Garden, 
Pa., Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Sarah J. Schrader, at 2.30 p.m. 


dth mo. 5th (7th-day).—Fourth an- 
nual interscholastic oratorical contest for 
the Phi Kappa Psi cups, in Parrish Hall, 
Swarthmore. The prizes, two silver cups, 
are offered by the alumni of the Phi 
Kappa Psi fraternity to be competed for 
during the period of seven years. Each 
year three places are awarded on points. 
At the end of seven years the school 
having the greatest number of points to 
its credit will become the permanent 
holder of the first prize, and the school 
with the next highest number the sec- 
ond prize. From the orations submitted 
a committee of judges from the faculty 
will select ten to speak in the contest. 
The orations must be original and not 
exceed eight minutes in delivery. 


5th mo. 5th (7th-day). — Week-end 
conference at George School and New- 
town, Bucks County, Pa. The first ses- 
sion in George School auditorium, at 
11.10 a.m.—a symposium on “ The Essen- 
tials of Quakerism.” Afternoon session, 
at 2 p.m. in the auditorium of George 
School. Rufus M. Jones will speak on 
“Primitive Christianity; ” Jesse H. 
Holmes on “The Present Outlook of 
Christianity.” Evening session, at 7.45, 
in the meeting house at Newtown, ad- 
dressed by Martin G. Brumbaugh. On 
First-day the visiting Friends will dis- 
tribute themselves among the meetings 
within reach from Newtown. 


5th mo. 6th (lst-day).—At Westfield 
Meeting House (Riverton, N. J.), the 
final address by Jesse H. Holmes on 
“Jesus the Messiah,” at 3 p.m.; subject, 
“ Essentials in the Teaching of Jesus.” 


5th mo. 6th (lst-day).—At Chiches- 
ter, Delaware County, Pa., at 3 p.m., a 
circular meeting under care of a com- 
mittee of Concord Quarterly Meeting. 


5th mo. 6th (Ist-day).—Religious 
meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


M. H. Ciark, Secretary. 


4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, at 
3 p.m. All interested in religious educa- 
tion especially invited. 


5th mo. 6th (Ist-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of E. B. and G, A. Capron, 42 Fisher 
Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


5th mo. 6th (1st-day).—The following 
meetings within reach of Newtown, Pa., 
will be attended by the George School- 
Newtown Week-End Conference Guests: 
Newtown, Langhorne, Bristol, Fallsing 
ton, Makefield, Wrightstown, Doyles 
town, Trenton, Yardley, Solebury and 
others. 


5th mo. 6th (1st-day ).—After-meet- 
ing conference at Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, at 11.45 a.m. Scott Nearing, sec- 
retary Pennsylvania Child Labor Com- 
mittee, will be the speaker. 


(Continued on page iii.) 


ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 


makes 


Delicious Biscuit, 
Griddle Cakes 


and Doughnuts 





